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STATE TESTING AND EVALUATION PROGRAMS 



lo INTRODUCTION 

State testing programs have a long history, beginning as they did 
soon after the establisliment of graded schools o These examinations were 
first used as a check on the teachers and the schools to see if they were 
conforming to the standards set for such schools and grades, i^eo, the scores 
of the pupils vrere only used for the purpose of judging the efficiency of the 
school. Together with this growth of testing for judging the efficiency of 
instruction, there evolved a system of school inspection by State school 
officials which was also for the purpose of measuring or — as one would now 
say — evaluating the school programs. This type of evaluation vras usually com- 
posed of two elements — ^^a rating of schools on the basis of physical proper- 
t'es — number of books, adequacy of buildings, sanitary facilities, etco — and 
th9 rating of a school through visitation to observe the efficiency of the 
teachipgo 

Ttie first type of evaluation — that of testing — has changed both in 
methods and purpose o The principal change in method has been the introduc- 
tion of new type examination items and the use of aptitude tests in addition 
or in the place of achievement tests o The purposes of the tests have also 
changed o Now, they are rarely used for the purpose of rating schools o They 
are used for such purposes as discovering weaknesses and strengths in pupil 
achievement and in aptitudes for various types of educational and vocational 
guidance „ Appendix A gives the purposes for the Texas program. This illus- 
trates the variety of uses of the results of State-mde testings 

The other related movement — the evaluation of schools through rating 
anJ observation — has also evolved during the same two decades but more spe- 
cilically during the last decade « Improvement in this area has taken place 
largely through the impetus of the Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards which eventuated in the 1940 Edition of the Evaluative Criteria o 
Through these criteria, the school is observed more directly as to the essen- 
tial purpose . of education — the development of desirable behavior in pupils — 
than "the original rating schemes. Tne impetus of the Cooperative Study on the 
secondary school has resulted in State departments and regional accrediting 
associations changing their emphases in such rating and accreditation of ^ high 
school?o It also has influenced some local adaptations and refinements for 
secondary ,^chools and encouraged the formation of evaluative criteria for the 
elementary schools. 

Besides the programs here described, there are Nation-wide programs 
also. Publishers of tests from time to time offer testing services on the 
national level. Nonprofit testing agencies also do this* Some of the State 
testing programs are also used in other States than that of the State of ori- 
gino This is true, for example, with the Iowa program and the Kansas (State 
Teachers College) program. The more notable examples of the nonprofit national 
programs at present' are '(1) the program (used largely by independent or pri-- 
vate schools) of the Educational Records Bureau 1/ v^hlch offers a fairly com- 
plete program of achievement, scholastic aptitude, and other tests together 

IS national Records Bureau, 21 Audubon Avenue, New lork 32, N.Y* ' 
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iiith the interpretation of the results of such testing; and (2) the Annual 
Nation-wide High SchooL Testing Program *in Understanding Current Affairs car- 
ried on by the Educational Testing Service • 

The measurement programs are, in general, voluntary so that in some 
States only a small! fraction of the pupils in the grades concerned are tested 
vhereas in others the large majority are so tested. Evaluation programs at 
the high school level on the other hand are usiaally compulsory although the 
schools concerned cooperate in arranging for such evaluations. 

The report is primarily concerned vrlth measurement programs but the 
evaluation programs are also referred to since they are becoming more and more 
prominent in the programs of State departments of education. It is based 
largely on correspondence and statements found in various publications and the 
Office of Education TOuld like to receive information concerning changes in 
these programs as toII as corrections in the descriptions. The programs re- 
ported upon are, except Tfrfiere noted, those in effect for the year 19^9-50. 
For most programs, the pattern of measurement is set. In that case, the 
description for 19A9-50 also describes the program for 1950-51. 



III. iSTAIE TESUNG PROGRAMS—BY STATES 

ALABAMA - (one program) 

AGENCY: This State-wide testing program is carried out by the State Depart, 
ment of Education under the sponsorship of a Commission on High School an: 
College Relations, composed of representatives from the Alabama College 
Association and the Alabama Association of -Secondary School Principals. 

PERSON IN CHARGE: Dr. V/o Lo Spencer, Supervisor of Instniction, State 
Department of Education, Montgomery 4, Ala. 

NATURE AND PURPOSE OF THE PROGRAM: Riis is a State-mde program of meas- 
urement for the purpose of furnishing colleges vrith supplementary evidence 
regarding ability to do college v^ork. Results are also used by high 
schools in advising graduating seniors regaijding whether or not they 
should attend college. The test used is the American Psychological Exam-- 
ination (194-6-47), Educational Testing Seivice,2/ which is administered 
to 11th grade students. 

After the program is established ty the Commission, the schools order the 
tests direct from the publisher. The schools also administer the tests. 
The answer sheets are scored under the supervision of the Commission and 
Qach high school receives a list of the scores for its students. A du- 
plicate list is filed in the State Department of Education. These lists 
are sent to the colleges and universities . 

PUELICATEONS: Bulletin of tl^e Association of Alabama Colleges , May be 
obtained from W» L. Spencer, State Department of Education, Montgomery, 
Ala. 

ARIZONA - (no program) 
ARKANSAS 

The Arkansas State Department of Education, in its supervision in elementary 
education, encourages a cooperative program in testing to fit individual 
county needs 0 No over-all State-wide testing is carried on. In tliis work 
the State Department of Education has the aid of the Arkansas State 
Iteachers College and the University of Arkansas. The coordinator of the 
plan is: Mr. Myron Cunningham, Supervisor, Elementary Education, State 
•Department of Education, Little Rock, Ark. . 

CALIFORNIA 

California has no State-wide testing program, but aid to individual schools 
is furnished by Consultants in Evaluation assigned to the Bureau of 
Educational Research, State Department of Education, The person in 
charge of this work is Warren Natwlck, Consultant in E4ucational Research, 
State Department of Education, Sacramento, Calif, 

3/ The full addresses of the publishers of the standardized teshs used in 
programs are given in Appendix B. 



COLORADO - (no program) 
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CONNECTICUT - (one program) - 

AGENCY: Bureau o^ Educational Research and Sei*vice, University of 
Connecticut, Storrs, Conn., A committee representing the Connecticut 
Association of Public School Superintendents, the Connecticut Association 
of Secondary School Principals, and the State Department of Education, 
advises on general policies. 

PERSON IN CHARGE: Dr. J. Raymond Gerberich, Director of the Bureau of 

Educational Research and Service, University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conno 

• NAIURE AND PURPOSE OF THE PROGRAlvl: The Connecticut testing program is a 
voluntary program in yrhich types of testing are offered as follows: 

!• General intelligence, aptitude, and classification tests o 

2« General achievement tests o 

3o Achievement tests in subject fields, 

A-o Achievement tests in specific subjects. 

5* Miscellaneous achi-evement tests. 

6. Personality inventories. 

7. U.S. Armed Forces Institute tests. 

Most of the service offered is in grades 4.-12, but service is also offered 
to university departments on their course examinations and to the Division 
of Student Personnel on Admissions and Freshman V/"eek testing » The testing 
service is for guidance and instructional purposes «> The service consists 
of distributing, scoring, reporting results, and aid in interpreting re- 
sults. Tests of the folloifldng publishers are offered: Bureau of Educa- 
- .tional Research and Service, University of Iowa; Bureau of Publications j 
California Test Bureau; Educational Test Bureau; Educational Testing Ser- 
vice; Houghton Mifflin Company; McKnight and McKnight; Ohio College 
Aasociation; Psychological Corporation; Public School Publishing Company; 
Steck Company; Science Research Associates, Inc.; Sheridan Supply Company; 
Stanford University Press; World Book Companyo 

PUBLIC A TE ONS : Thirteenth Annual Connecticut Cooperati ve Testing Program , 
pfublished annually; Bureau of Educational iiesearch and Service, ~ 
University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn* January 1950. 

DELAWARE - (one program) 

AGENCY: State Depar-toent of Public Instruction, Division of Research and 
Publications o 

PERSON IN CHARGE: Dr. Robert C. Steivart, State Director of Research and 
Publications, State Department of Public Instruction, Dover, Del. 

NATURE AND PURPOSE OF PROGRAM: An intelligence testing program is carried 
out each spring in the State-supervised schools for general guidance and 
instruction purposes. The teste used and grades tested vary somewhat from 
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year to year. Recently, programs have used the Otis Quick-Scoring Mental 
Ability Tests (World Book Company) in Grades U and 6 and the Stanford 
Acliiovoment Ifests (Vforld Book Company) in Grades 2 to 8, inclusive. No 
uniform test is administered to Grade 1. On occasions the Unit Scales of 
Attainment (Educational Test Bureau) and the Metropolitan Achievement, 
Primary I Battery (Vlorld Book Company), have been used. The acliievement 
testing program on the secondary school level is determined largely by the 
testing areas requested by local administrators. Generally speaking, 
cooperative tests are used. Districts frequently request additional tests 
in particular areai3 and no uniform pattern prevails. 

PUBLICATIONS: Yfinter Testing Program in Grades Four, Five, and Six of the 
St ate Board Unit Schools , 1948, mimeographed. State Department of Public 
Instruction, Dover, Dele 

Spring Testing Program, Elementary , 194-9, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Dover, Del*, mimeographedo 

i 

Spring Testing Program of Some of the Secondary Schools, 194.9, mimeo- 
graphed, State Department of Public Instruction, Dover, Del. 

FL05IDA - (one program) 

AGENCr; Board of University Examiners, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Fla. 

PERSON IN CHA.RGE: John Vo McQiiitty, University Examiner, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

IIAIURE AND PURPOSE OF THE PROGRAM: Annual State-mde twelfth grade testing 
program. The test results are used as evidence for college entrance and 
such guidance purposes as colleges might use resultsafter entrance. The 
following tests of t he .Educational Testing Service are used: American 
Council on Education Psychological Examination, High School Edition; 
Cooperative English Effectiveness of Expression Test; Cooperative General 
Achievement Tests covering social studies, natural sciences, and mathe- 
matics; Cooperative French Test; Cooperative Latin Test; Cooperative 
S{)anish Ifest. 

GEORGIA - (one program) 

AGENCYs Division of Negro Education, State Department of Education, Atlanta^ 
Ga., Tvith the cooperation of the University of Georgia Guidance Center and 
the Occupational Information and Guidance Service of the State Department 
of Education. . 

PEItyjN IN CHARfflS: Roberf .L. Cousins, Director of Negro Education, State 
I^^fj«rtraent of Education, Atlanta 3^ Georgia. 

^'Ali;iiK AND PURPOSE OF THE PROGRAM: Kiere are two aspects of the programs 
^•'^i'<ired to Negro high schools. One is the senior testing program, con- 
«1 fating of a scholastic aptitude test and an achievement test battery. 
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The other is a school-vriLde testing sexvice<, The tests are to be selected 
from the following: 

!• Scholastic Aptitude (Intelligence) 

Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability, V/orld Book Cornpanj; California 
Short Form of Mental Llaturity, California Test Bureau; AoCoE, 
Psychological Examination — high school and college forms, 
Educational Testing Service. 

2# Achievement Tests 

Progressive Achievement Batteries, California Test Bureau; tests 
of the Educational Testing Service as follows: Cooperative 
English Tests, Cooperative Algebra Test, Cooperative General- 
Science Test, Cooperative Social Science Test, Cooperative 
American History Teste 

3» Occupational Interest Inventories 

Lee and Thorpe Occupational Interest Inventory, California Test 
Bureau; Kuder Preference Record ,^cience Research Associates. 

4- Adjustment Inventories 

Bell Adjustment Inventory, Stanford University Press o 

PUBUCATIOKS: Georgia Cooperative Tasting Program for N eg ro Schools , State 
Department of Education, Atlanta J, Georgia (Circ. 1949 J • 

IDAHO - (no program) 

ILLINOIS - (one program) ^ 

AGENCY: A State-wide Testing Program is administered by the Unit on Evalua- 
tion of the Bureau of Research and Service of the College of Education of 
the University of Illinois, Urbana, 111* 

PERSON IN CHARGE: J* Thomas Hastings, Director, Unit on Evaluation, Bureau 
of Research and Service, College of Educ a ti on, -University of Illinois, 
Urbana^ 111* 

NATORB^ AND PURPOSE. OF THE PROGRAM: Ihere are three aspects of Ihe Illinois 
■program. One is the State-wide Testing Program at the high school levels 
A. second is a testing service /vvhere at such times as a high school desires 
to use the tests it may obtain certain standardized tests and materials 
from the Unit on Evaluation on a rental basis. A third aspect is the ad- 
visory and consultation services furnished by the Unit on Evaluation. 

lo State-wide High School Testing Programo There are three tests used . 
in this program for the 11th and 12th grades c The tests are: Nev,^ 
California Short-Form Test of Mental Maturity, California Test Bureau, 
Advanced Tests of Reading Comprehension, Test of Y/riting Skills « ^e 
last tY;o tests named were constructed especially for the program* The 
University distributes the examination to the 5chool, receives the 
test papers, scores -the tests,, and makes a report back to the schools. 
The report contains information in addition to test scores which will 
' b2 of use in guidance o 

t 
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2. Test Rental and Scoring Service, The Unit on Evaluation makes some 
38 tests available for rental to high schools <> Most of the testa are 
for use in grades 9-12, but some are for grades h-9o The University 
scores the answer sheets, if desired, and makes various types of re- 
ports on the scores. Ttie schools are charged for the scoring servi.ce 
at cost, 

3. Advisory and Consultative Services. Ihe University will, on request, 
provide information concerning reliability, validity, stated purposes, 
types of norms, etc., about specific published tests. The University 
Tfdll help, on request, with the selection of tests and the interpreta- 
tion of the results of measurement. Consultations at schools may be 
arranged . 

The over-all purpose of the program is to furnish more accurate informa- 
tion about individual pupils in the schools for improved guidance ser- 
vices. 

PUBLICATroNS: Muntyan, M. A. A Study of the Re- Test Factor in the Illinola 
State-wide High School Testing" Program ^ Reprinted from Journal of 
Educational Research, XLI, pp.* 183-192 (November 194-7 )• 

Biomann, Don F. Relationships Between the High School and College Editions 
of the Agerican Council on Education Psychological Examination and Their 
Relative Value in Predicting College Achievement c Reprinted from College 
and University, January 19148, " ' 

Thoraann, Don F. Educational Plans of Illinois High School Students in 
Relation to Financial Situation and -^^cademic Aptitude , Reprinted from 
Illinois Acadeifly of Science Transactions, Vol. 41, 1948, 

Hhe follcvriJig two publications are part of the annual series of bulletins 
vfhich are issued by the Bureau of Research and Service, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois, Urbana, They give information about the 
State-mde Testing Program (general information, norms, instructions for 
administration^, etc,) and the test rental and scoring service. 

Better Pupil Adjustment , Bulletin No« 8, June 1943. 

Interpretation and Use of Test Results , Bulletin Noo 3. 1945. 

INDIANA - (two programs) 

t 

' P rogram No , 1 

AGENCY: BuriiAn of Research and Field Services, School of Education, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind., 

PERSON IN CHARGE: W. H, Fox, Assistant Director, Division of Research and 
Field Services, School of Education, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind, 

i \ 
NA'IURE AND PURPOSE OF THE PROGRAM: Bie Indiana University, through the 
Division of itesoarch and Field Services of the School or Education, offers 
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conplete or partial testing services to schools. These services are 
offered \inder the following four plans: 

plan I calls for the public school personnel to administer the tests, 
score the tests, determine individual norms, and construct psycho- 
fraphic profiles « Under this plan, schools would provide their omi 
scoring, but the sei^vices of the Division would be available in the 
functional aspect of helping to deterniine the number and type of tests 
to be ordered and in helping with the general problem of how much or 
how little of a basic program should be attempted by the individual 
school. 

Plan^ II calls for the school to administer the tests and also process 
the Results after the tests are scored* The Division would provide 
suggestions, make, out test orders, and score all machine-scorable tests. 

Plan III is similar to Plan II except that the Division, in addition to 
scoring the tests, places the individual norms on the machine-scorable 
answer sheets. 

Plan 17 relieves the public school of all responsibility except the 
administration of the tests and the scoring of non-machine-scorable 
tests. The Division of Research and Field Services, under this plan, 
would counsel with the public school in regard to the extent of testing 
to be -desired, help T/ith test orders, score the tests, determine norms, 
and construct individual psychographic profiles for all tested\ levels 
from the fourth grade up. . " X:^^' 

Tests from the follo^ving companies are offered: 

Bureau of Educational Research and Seivice 

Bureau of Publication^<v 

California Test Bureau 

Educational Testing Service 

Houghton Mifflin Cobipany 

McKnight and McKnight 

Psychological Corporation 

The Steck Convpany 

Science Research Associates 

Stanford University Press 

World Book Company 

The purpose of .the program is to (1) help in evaluating the extent to 
which various subject-matter achievement levels are being attained for th^j 
groups as a whole, and (2) to provide data for each student which may be 
used in individual guidance. Of these two objectives, the second is by 
far the more important. 

PUBLICATIONS: Fox, W. H. Testing Services Offered by the Division of 
Research and Field Services o Bulletin qf the School of Education, 
Indiana University, Vol. 23, No. 3, 19-47. 
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Ivins, W. H,, Fox, T/. K., and Segel, B. A Study of a Se c ondary Sch ool 
Program in Light of Charac taxi. sties and Needs of Youth , Bulletin of the 
School of Education, Indiana University, Vol. 25, Noo 65 November 1949. 

Boyer, R. A*, an4 Eaton, T. Standardized Testing in the Schools of 
» Indiana. Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, 
Vol. 27, No. X, January 1951. 

Program No. 2 

AGENCY: State High School Testing Service for Indiana, liLvision of Educa- 
tional Reference, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indo ' 

PERSON IN CHARGE: Committee on High School Tests for Indiana s H. H. Remmer 
Chairman, Purdue University; J. E. Grinnell, Indiana State Tsachers Col- 
logo; Ralph Noyer, B^U^State Teachers College; Wendell Wright, 
Indiana Universityo 

NAIURE AND PURPOSE OF THE PROGRAM: Itest construction a nd publication, • 
consultation, a nd* research. 

!• Achievement Tests; Approximately 50 subject-matter achievement 
tests, grades 7-12, are published each semestero These tests are 
based on Indiana courses of study and approved textbookSo Normfl 
are provided for Sh::rrt Term Schools, Long Term Schools, and for the 
Stato as a whole. Cost of these tests to the schools are based only 
on the cost of materials and printing. . Test results are intended 
only for the teacher as an aid in the evaluation of the achievement 
of the students o 

2* Guidance Tests: Standardised Mental Abilities Tests, and Person- 
ality Tests are available to aid in the counseling and guidance of 
students. 

3« Consultation: The staff is available for consultation ydth any 
teacher who has problems in aptitude or achievement testing in the 
public schools. 

4.« Researchg Full cooperation is given to any teacher wishing to 
undertake research in the field of testing in the high school. 

PUBLICAIEONS: An Announcement of Services and a Catalogue of available 
tests are sent 6a ch semester to all schools in Indiana, 

IOWA - (one program) 

AGENCY: College of Education, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

♦PERSON IN CHARGE: E. Lindquist, KLreqtor, University Examination 
Service, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, 
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NAUJRE and purpose of the PROGHAM: One aspect of the program is the testing 
of Silent Reading Comprehension, V.'ork-Study Skills, Basic Language Skills, 
Basic Arithmetic Sldlls in grades 6-9, inclusive « Ihese tests are con- 
structed at Iowa State University. Ilie purpose of these tests, as stated 
in the Manual for Interpretation of the Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic 
Skills is, "These skills (i.eo, the ones tested.) are all crucial in the 
whole educational development of the pupil, and largely determine the ex- 
tent to which he can profit from later instructioHo « * The primary 
purpose of these tests is to enable teachers and school officials to be- 
come more intimately and reliably acquainted with the educational accom- 
plishments and capabilities of each pupil, in order that instruction and 
guidance may be better adapted to his individual needs, interests, and 
abilities. A secondary but also important purpose is to provide the 
school official with a more objective and dependable basis for the evalua- 
tion of school and class achievement. These tests should have their prin- 
cipal vali^j. then, in determining those specific aspects of the pupil^s 
development most in need of individual attention 5 and in planning remedial 
and individualized instruction; They should also prove higlily valuable 
for the administrator or supervisor in identifying those aspects of the 
whole ins true tion<j^l program most in need of increased emphasis and atten- 
tion, that is, in locating areas in which increased supervisory •drive* 
is needed or in which curriculxim reorganization is desirable J' These 
tests of basic skills are distributed, scored, and interpreted by the 
Iowa State University. Service to schools by staff members is also 
offered on a limited basis* 

The other aspect of the program is the use of the Iowa Tests of Educa- 
tional Development in the ninth to twelfth grades 0 The purpose of this 
testing as stated in the bulletin, "The Nature and Purpose of the Iowa 
Tests of Educational Development," is definitely that of helping teachers 
understand their pupils bettero It is stated: "In planning these tests, 
the test authors reasoned that, given a new class in one of the subjects 
you are now teaching, there are two types of information you would most 
need to have about your pupils* First, you would need to know hm far 
they have already developed in the direction you v/ant to take them, that 
is, how much they already know about the subject and how adequate a back- 
ground they have for its study or how much skill they have already ac- 
quired in ito Second, you would need to know how much they differ in 
their ability to learn, and particularly in their ability to use the 
instructional materials at your disposalo This means, not just that you 
would need to know how intelligent they are but, more specifically, what 
kinds of study habits they have formed, how well they know how to use 
books in general, and how familiar they are with and how well they can use 
the specific reference materials of most importance in your subject o Most 
of all, you would need. to know how well they can read, since clearly most 
of what they learn they learn through reading." 

Biis test, constructed at the University of Iowa, consists of the follow- 
ing parts s 
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1. Understanding of Basic Social Concepts 
2e Background in the Natural Sciences 
3« Correctness in Writing 
U* Ability To Do Quantitative Thinking 
Ability To Do Qualitative Thinking 

Ability To Interpret Reading Materials in the Social Studies 
V. Ability To Interpret Reading Materials in the Natural Sciences 
8. Ability To Interpret Literary Materials 
9« General Vocabulary 
lOo Use of Sources of Information 



nxese tests- are given at the beginning of the year by cooperating schools. 

PUBLICATIONS: Manual for Interpretation of Jov/a Every-Ripil Tests of Basic 
Skills , College of Education, State University of lo^va, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Supplement for Pupil Scores on the Iowa-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills , 
College of Education, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

The Natu re and Pu rpose of the Iowa Test of Educational Development , 
Science Research Associates, Chicago, 111., 1947o 

Manual for the School Administrator , College of Education, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, 

How To Use the Test Results (Iowa Tests of Educational Development), 
Science Research Associates, Chicago, 111., 1946. 

KANSAS - (two programs) 

Program No. 1 

AGENCY; State Department of Education, Topeka, Kans, 

PERSON IN CHARGE: Mr. V/. A. Stacey, Assistant .Superintendent, Department 
of Public Instruction, Topeka, Kans. j 

NATURE AND PURPOSE OF THE PROGRAM: In this program, the Coordinated Scales j 
of Attainment are offered in grades U through 8o These tests cover the \ 
elementa.ry school subjects of these grades p The county superintendents j 
distribute the tests and tabulate scores by counties after the papers have \ 
been scored by classroom teachers* The tabulations from each county are \ 
sent through the State office to the publisher, who makes tabulations for 
the whole State and a report on , the results. 

Bie teat results are used for two purposes <> One is the use made by class- 
room teachers in adjusting instruction and -in general guidance for each j 
pupil. Ihe other is as a measurement for in-grade promotion. ' 

PUBLICATIONS: See reports appearing in the Kansas Teacher. 
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r r.^ f?ram No> 2 

Av^HTiCY: Bureau of Educational Measurements, Kansas State Teachers College, 
F^'npo ria, Kans., 

PERSON IN CHARGE: Dr. H. E. Schranunel, Director, Bureau of Educational 
^basurement, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kans. 

KAIURE AND PURPOSE OF THE PROGRAM: The Bureau of Educational Measurements 
spx)nsors the Every Pupil Scholarship Test in which the various elementary 
and high school subjects are tested. These tests are constructed by or 
under supervision of the Bureau, 

The Bureau also distributes a large number of standardized tests, many of 
v^hich are its ovm publications, but others are distributed from other 
publishers* These tests are selected because of special merit and a re 
thei'efore placed on the market vrith the Bureau's endorsements 

tEhe Bureeu of Educational Measurements also serves in an advisory capacity 
to schools in selecting tests and aids in interpreting test results « 

Ihe tests are used for aiding in the instruction of pupils and in ths pro- 
motion of pupils in a subject. 

PUBLICATtONS: Standard Tests Number , Kansas State Teachers College, 
Bulletin of Information, Vol. 30>.No. 9, September 1950o 

Bulletin of Information , Kansas State Teachers College, Volo 30, Noo 5, 
May 1950 o 

Tiie Fif ty~Second Nation-ivide Every P u pil Scholarship Test g Bulletin of 
Information, Kansas State Teachers College, February 1, 1950. 

KENTUCKY - (one program) 

• AGENCY: Kentucky Cooperative Counseling and Testing Service, Administration 
• Building, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

PERSOWS IN CHARGE: Dr. Lysle W. Croft, Director; Dr^ Robert D. North, 
Assistant Director o 

NATURE AND PURPOSE OF PROGRAM: The Service provides the schools of the 
Commonwealth with tests, scoring facilities, answers to testing and guid- 
ance programs, and professional literature o It also sponsors an annual 
State-wide administration of the Kentucky Classification Battery to high 
school seniors in Kentucky, to provide an index for evaluating their 
relative academic abilities o The Service aims to "aid the schools of the 
Commonwealth in their guidance programs by providing professional tools, 
techniques and advice." 

Tests constructed by the agency are: Kentucky Classification Battery- 
General Ability, English Fundamentals, and Mathematics} Work Interest 
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Analysi'sj College Interest Inventory. Tests carried in stock: Kuder 
Preference Record, Science Uesearch Associates; Strong Vocational Interes* 
Blank for Men and Women, Stanford University Press; Bell Adjustment Inver. 
tory, Stanford University Press; Otis Quick-Scoring Kaital Ability Tests, 
Vforld Book Company: California Test of Mental Maturity, California Tfest 
.Bureau; Metropolitan Achievement Tests, 7forld Book Company; Progressive 
Achievement Tests, California Test Bureau; Iowa Silent Reading Test, 
World Book Company. 

Small quantities of many additional standard tests and questionnaires are 
also carried in stock, and all other tests on the market can be ordered 
through the Service at the publishers' list prices. 

PUBLICATIONS: Personnel Newsletter , Kentucky Cooperative Counseling and 
Testing Service, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Compilation of High School Test Results , Annual Report, Kentucky 
Cooperative Counseling and Testing Service, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Ky. 

LOUISIANA - (no program) 

MAINE - (two programs) 

Program Noe> 1 

AGENCY: State Department of Education, Augusta, Maine o 

PERSON IN CHARGE: Mr, Phillip A, Annas, Deputy Commissioner for Secondary 
Education, State Department of Education, Augusta, Maine. 

NATOJiE AND PURPOSE OF THE PROGRAM: An eighth-grade examination is furnished 
by the State Department to those school systems wliich do not maintain 
secondary schools, the purpose of v;hich is to furnish local school auth- 
orities, vho have to pay tuition for students of high school age, added 
evidence to determine their eligibility to secondary school tuition priv- 
ileges » Bie examination is constructed by the State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

PUBLICATIONS: None. 
P rogram No> 2 

AGENCY: School of Education, University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 

PERSON IN CHARGE: Dr. Mark R. Shibles-, Director of Education, School of 
Education, University of Maine, O^ono, Maine. 

KABJRE AND PURPOSE OF THE PROGRAM: This program consists of a psychological 
examination for high school s eniors for use in the guidance of students 
into colleges and universities. 



PUBLICATIONS: None. 
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. '■ program) 
AjSKCYi state Department of Education, Baltimore, Md. 

pSiiSON IN CHARGE: Dro Jamea Spitznas^ Director of Instruction, State 
rspartraent of Education, 1201 Nathieson Building, Baltimore, Md, 

HAWHE AND PURPOSE OF THE PROGRAM: The State Department of Education has 
projected a program of testing for the schools of the State, covering 
grades 1, 3, 6, 9, 11 ^ and 12, . The purpose of the program is *'to provide 
school people on the local school, the county, and the State levels mth 
objective data as bases for curriculum planningo These include data on 
individual differences in interest, ability, and aptitude, v/hich serve as 
bases for guidance programs and for a variety of adaptations ivhich should 
be made Yd thin the program to meet individual needs J' Certain tests were 
recommended for use in this program^ s'tudied by a commi.ttee and then 
selected for uses as follows; First grade — Reading Readiness, California 
Test Bureau; Third grade—California Test of Mental Llaturity, Primary 
Series, California Test Bureau j Sixth Grade — California Test of Mental 
Maturity^ Elementary Series, California Test Bureau? Progressive Achieve- 
ment Tests: Elementary Battery^ California Test Bureau; Twelfth grade — 
General Educational Development Tests, Science Research Associates and 
Educational Test Service* 

PUBLICATEONS: None, 
MASSACHUSETTS - (no program) 
MICHIGAN - (one program) 

AGENCY; Bureau of School Services, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michc 

PERSON IN CHARGE: Dro Lavrrence Eo Vredevoe, Director, Bureau of School 
Services, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michc 

NAIUHE AND PURPOSE OF PROGRAMS The Michigan testing program is offered to 
all schools in the State of Michigan, grades 7-12. Tests for suggested 
use are recommended by the lAichigan Secondary School Association Curricu- 
lum and Guidance Committee * The Bureau of School Services offers con- 
sultative seryicea with individual schools concerning these and other 
tests o The purpose is "to encourage schools to be cognizant of the proper 
role of testing in the guidance of pupil growth and the evaluation of lie 
curriculum." Follovdng are the tests for suggested use by schools: New 
California Short-Porm Test of Mental Maturity, Intermediate, California 
.Test Bureau; New California Short-Form Test of Mental Maturity, Advanced, 
California Test Bureau; Kuder Preference Record Booklet, Form BB or CH^ 
Science Research Associates; Mooney Problem Check List, Psychological 
Corporation; Cooperative Reading Test CI, Educational Itesting Service; 
Iowa Algebra Aptitude Test; Bui*eau of Research and Reference; Differential 
Aptitude Tests, Psychological Corporation « 
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PUBUCATTONS: The Michigan High School Testing Program, 1950-51 , Bureau of i 
School Services, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Micho 

MINNESOTA - (tv^o programs) 

Program No, 1 

AGENCY: University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn* 

PERSON IN CHARGE: Dr. Ralph F. Berdie, Director and Associate Professor of 
Psychology, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. | 

NATDRE AND PURPOSE OF THE PROGRAM: The Cooperative English Test and the | 
Psychological Examination (Educational Testing Service) are used with higrl 
school seniors to aid in determining their eligibility for entrance into 
college . 

PUBLICATIONS: Mimeographed report. Memorandum to the Committee on High 
School-College Relationships of the Association of Minnesota Colleges , 
E. G, Williamson, Chairman 1948 • 

Program No. 2 

i 

AGENCY: State Department of Education, St. Paul, Minn. 

PERSON IN CHARGE: Dr* Roy H. Larson, Director of State Board Examinations. 
State of Minnesota Department of Education, St. Paul, Minn. 

NATURE AND PURPOSE OF THE PROGRAM: A testing program in grades 6-8 at the 
beginning of the year using the Coordinated Scales of Attainment is 
recommended o The results are to be used for grouping for instruction 
within classes and for discovering weaknesses vMch may be followed up by 
remedial instructiono Another testing prpgram is designed for grades 
9-13 at the end of the year, consisting of the Iowa Tests of Educational 
Development or the subject matter tests for high school subjects covered 
ty the Educational Testing Service o 

PUBLICATIONS: None. 

MISSISSIPPI - (no program) 

MISSOURI - (one program) 

AGENCY: State Department of Education, Division of Public Schools, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

PERSONS IN CHARGE: Raymond Roberts, Director of Supervision, and Oscar G. 
SDhupp, Director of Research and Statistics, State Department of Education, 
\ Jefferson City, Mo. 
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NATUEB AND PURPOSE OF THE PROGRAM: Semester examinations covering the 
Elementary Courses of Study are prepared for each subject area in the 
fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, prepared and issued by the 
State Department, Ifeachers give and score tests under direction of county 
superintendents of schools • Final examinations are also prepared by the 
St^te Department for those completing the eighth grade « These tests are 
sent to the county superintendent who either administers or has them 
adjiiniatered in their respective counties. The final examination is one 
basis for graduation from the elementary schools of classified districtso 
The standardized test is the basis for admission of students from unclass- 
ified schools to high schools. There is also a Test Scoring Service 
extended to local schools to assist them in school-vdde or county-wide 
testing programs o The State Department will furnish the tests, answer 
sheets, and will score and interpret the results for a small fee. The 
purpose of this program is to give assistance in testing programs on both 
elementary and high school levels c 

PUBLICATIONS: None. 

MONTANA - (one program) 

AGENCY: A State-Tade committee composed of representatives of the Schools 
of Education of Montana State College and iiaontana State University, the 
State School Administrators Association, the State Department of Public 
Instruction, and other educational groups in the State, sponsors the pro- 
gram. It is administered through the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Helena, Mont. 

PERSON IN CHARGE: Dr- Truman Cheney, State Supervisor of Occupational 
Information and Guidance, State Department of Public Instruction, Helena, 
Mont. 

NATUPE AND PURPOSE OF PROGRAM: Ttiis is a State-wide uniform testing pro- 
gram. The purpose is mainly for individual guidance, iut is used also to 
give to local school administrators "insight into curricular and instruc- 
tional problems by studying the performance of an entire school system as 
conioared with that of comparable systems." The comirAttee in charge of 
the testing sponsors v/orkshops and conferences throughout the State to 
aid the schools in using the test results for analyzing pupils" growth* 

PUBLICATIONS : First and Second Annual Reports of the Advisory Committee for 
^ Coordinated Testing Program for Guidance in Montana Schools, 194-7-^7 
1948-9 * For copies, write to State Department of Public Instruction. 

NEBRASKA - (one program) 

AGENCY: State Department of Public Instruction, Lincoln, Neb. 

PERSON Hi CHARGE: Dr. Edith S. Greer, Supervisor of Elenentary Education, 
State Department of Public Instruction, lAncoln, Neb. 
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NAIUIJE AIID PURPOSE OF THE PROGRAM: An achievement te^ selected by the ; 
State Department of Public Instruction is adMnistered to pupils Yrho have 
completed the first eight grades in school districts not maintaining high 
school grades. The purpose is "to obtain test results "which will serve 
as a partial basis for determining the eligibility of these pupils for 
free high school tuition,** 

PUBLIC A TIONS: Basic Guidance , Bulletin No. 1, Department of Vocational 
Education, State Capitol, Lincoln, Neb. 

NEVADA - (one program) 

AGENCI: State Department of Education, Carsai City, Nev. 

PERSON IN CHARGE: Glenn A. Duncan, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Carson City^ Nev. 

NATURE AND PURPOSE OF PROGRAM: The Stanford Achievement Itest is administer- 
ed to all schools with less than four teachers at the beginning and end of 
each school year. 

PUBLICATIONS: None^ 

NEff HAMPSHIRE - (one program) 

AGENCIES: Through the cooperative. efforts of the State of New Hampshire 
Deportment of Education and the University of New Hampshire, a State-wide 
tes*oing program has been established, with services to be provide by the 
University. 

PERSON IN CHARGE: Russell H. Leavitt, Chief, Division of Instruction, 
D3partnBnt of Education, State of New Hampshire, Concord, N. H. 

NATURE AND PURPOSE OF PROGRAM: Participation in the program is voluntary. 
A comprehensive test battery is being used in grades 9, 10, and 11 in 
most cases, but not in all of these grades in the 'zame school. . Emphasis 
is placed on vocational aptitude. All seniors are given the American 
Council Psychological Examination (Educational Testing Service) and the 
Cooperative Reading Test (Educational Ttesting Service). 

PUBLICAnONS: . None. . 

NEff JERSEY - (no program) 

NEW MEXICO - (two programs) ■ ^ • . " 

Program No. 1 

AGENCYs State Department of Education, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 



PERSON IN CHARGE: Bernadine C. Kelly, Director, Teacher Education, State 
^ Department of Education, Santa Fe. 
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NAIURE AND PURPOSE OF IHE PROGRAM: A testing program for'grades 1-8 is 
reconunended* The primary purpose of the program is for instruction » A 
-workshop is held in the summer to aid in interpreting the test results. 
Uie Metropolitan Achievement Tests (World Book Company) are used. 

PUBLICATIONS: A Cooperative State Testing Program for New Mexico , 
Charles L.Roso, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Gail 
Barber, Director, Elementary Education, Santa Fe, January 1948. 

Cooperative State Te sting and Pupil Study Program, A Report on Fall 
Testing, 1949 , Charles L. Rose, State. Superintendent of Schools, and 
Bemadine C, Kelly, Director of Teacher Education, State Department of 
Education* 

Program No, 2 

AGENCY; University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

PERSON IN CHARGE: Dr. A. A. Wellick, Head, Counseling and Testing Services, 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque » 

NAIUHE AND PURPOSE OF PROGRAM: Juniors and seniors are tested for academic 
aptitude in this program* .The following tests are used: A.CoEo Psycho- 
logical Examination Tor high sc^ jol seniors (Educational Testing Service); 
a test of reading comprehension of physical science and social science 
material; a writing skills test. {The latter two were devised by the 
University of Chicago for use in the. Illinois State-r/ide testing program^) 
The purpose is two-fold: (1) "The results of the tests may be used by 
the individual high schools in their counseling program; (2) the Universi- 
ty of Mexico uses the results in selecting students for admissiono" 

PUBLICATIONS: Interpretation and Use of Test Results , mimeographed. 
University of New Llexico, Albuquerque ^ 

NEW YORK - (one program) 

AGENCY; Bureau of Examinations and Testing, Division of Pupil Personnel 
^ Services, State Education Department, Albany, Na Y. 

PERSON IN CHARGii: Dr. Peter Muirhead, Chief, Bureau of Examinations and 
Testing, State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 

NAIURE AND PURPOSE OF PROGRAM: There are several parts to the measurement 
program. These may be described as follo^^s: 

1. Regents Examination » The examination is now offered in many of the 
. high school subjects for "general supervisory purposes and as par- 
tial measures of achievement for pupils of average ability i^o pur- 
sue courses of study within a curriculum framework upon v/hich 
Regents Examinations are basedJ* Each school uses the Regents Exam- 
ination or not depending upon the type of testing program it sug- 
gests as a substitute. 
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2. Scholarship Examinations, A special examination is provided for 
seniors to compete for the University Scholarships, the Cornell 
Scholarship, and the War Orphans Scholarship. A general comprehen- 
sive examination is also provided forssniors competing for scholar- 
ships for children of deceased or disabled veterans. 

3. General Achievement and Intelligence Testing Program. The Bureau 
offers its own progress test in achievement and suggests the use of 
intelligence tests, general achievement batteries, reading tests, 
and arithmetic tests for all grades, kindergarten through the 
twelfth grade o Ihe purpose of this is expressed by the Bureau as 
follows: "The function of measurement in the school today must 
keep pace vdth our changing philosophy of education. Modern educa- 
tion demands that each child be given the opportunity to progress 
as rapidly as he can, or as slowly as he musto Education is a con- 

^tinuous process in which, by skillful teaching, the development of 
the child is guided step by step on the basis of the speed, direc- 
tion, and extent of his previous growtho If maximum growth and 
development of each child are to be the controlling aim of our 
schools, then frequent measures of each child's abilities, readiness 
levels, and rates of progress must be made available* Only when we 
know the potentialities and accomplishments of the pupils are we in 
an adequate position to plan and achieve the educational objectives 
of the schoolo Yihat type of curriculum should the school offer the 
child? Ylhat methods of teachi.ng are likely to be most effective? 
YThat special strengths and weaknesses should be taken into consid- 
eration in planning the child's educational program? Wriat progress 
in growth and development is the child making under the guidance he 
is receiving? The results of a well-designed testing program can 
furnish a starting point for answering these questions." Kie Bureau 
also will implement its suggestions with field service. 

PUBLICATIONS: New York Examinations , Handbook Noc 3, State Education 
Department, Division of Examinations and Testing, Albany, N« Yo, April 
1950o 

The School Testing Program , Division of Examinations and testing. New York 
State Department of Education, Albany, N» Y,^, 1950. 

NORTH CAROLINA - (one program) 

AGENCY: State Department of Public Instruction^ Raleigh, Na C. 

PERSONS IN CHARGE: Dr. Jo Henry Highsmith, Director, and A. B, Combs, 

Assistant Director, Division of Instructional Service, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Haleigh, No Co 

NA3URS AND FDRPOSE OF. THE PROGRAM: An annual achievenent testing program is 
provided for the elementary schools usually in th3 fourth and fifth and in 
the seventh and eighth grades* Recent programs have used the Stanford 
Achievement Tests (Vforld Book Company). The results are used both for 
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analyzing the strengths and weaknesses of the curriculum from the State 
level and for use by individual schools in checking on the efficiency of' 
the school program. Results are also used by individual schools for a 
variety of educational guidance purposes. 

PDBLICATrONS: State Analyses, issued by the ?jbrld Book Company, Yonkers, 

H. Y. 

NORTH DAKoW : (one program) 

AGENCY: State Department of Public Instimction, Bismarck, N. Dak* 

PERSON IN CHARGE: Miss E. Helen loms. Director of State Examinations, 
State Department of Public Instruction^ Bismarck, No Dak.- 

NAOURE AND PURPOSE OF IHE PROGRAM: North Dakota has a" State-mde tessting 
program for grades U through 8p The test is the Coordinated Scales of 
Attainment {Educational Testing i^reau). The North Dakota State-wide 
testing program is planned to assist teachers in learning the weaknesses 
of their pupils so that they may teach more effectivelyo 

PUBLICATIONS: None. 

OHIO - (two programs) 

Program Noo 1 

AGENCY: Ohio Scholarship Tests, State Department of Education, Columbus, 
' OhiOo 

PERSON IN CHARGE: Clyde Hissong, Superintendent of Public Instruction; 
Ray Go Tfood, Director of Scholarship Tests and Instructional Research, 
State Department of Education, Columbus, Ohip^.^- 

NATURE AND PURPOSE OF THE PROGRAM: The Ohio State Department* of Education 
directs a manifold State-mde testing program, under the general title of 
Ohio Schciarship Tests e 

I, Ihe Senior Survey Course. This is administered at the beginning of 
each semester to each new senior cJ-ass. The tests include Reading, 
English Usage, and Mathematics* !Ilie purpose of these tests is to dis- 
cover pupils' weaknesses in the fundamental subjects in order to offer 
remedial courses. 

Sio General Scholarship Test for High School Seniors. In general, the 
upper 40 pernont of the senior class are eligible to participate in 
this examination, which is given for the purpose of awarding scholar- 
ships for collegeo Subjects tested include Mathematics, English 
(Usage and Literature), History — EWorld and American, Science, Reading, 
and Language Concepts. 
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3. Every Pupil Test, First *and Secondo Ihe Every Pupil Tests are admin- 
istered to all school .children from grade 2 through grade 12. Tests 
include the various subjects taught in school. One series of the 
Every Pupil Test is given at t'he beginning of the year. It is diag- 
nostic in order to discover ^weaknesses solhat remedial work can be 
given. Tlie other series of the Everj'^ Pupil Test, given later in the 
school year, tests primarily for achievement in the various subject^. 

4* The Ohio Guidance Tests for the Elementary Grades , A series of guid- 
ance tests for the elementaiy schools consists of six tests — Interest 
Inventory, Individual Summary Sheet for Committee Selections, Social 
Acceptance Scale, Ihe Social' Recognition Scale — ^\\1tio*s I'.lio in My Group, 
and The Ohio Thinking Check-Up. This series of instruments is moet 
useful for the evaluation of the social adjustment of elementary 
' school children. Ihe tests used in the Ohio State Department program 
are constructed by the Department or under its supervision. 

PUBLICATIONS: Leaflets describing the several phases of the program and 
articles in the Educational Bulletin (Ohio). 

Program Noo 2 

AGENCY: Ohio State University, Columbus, OhiOo 

PERSON IN CHARGE: ■ H. A. Ibops, Professor of Education, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, OhiOo 

NABJRE AND PURPOSE OF PROGRAM: This is an annual scholastic aptitude exam- 
ination for graduating high school s eniors who expect to go to college. 
It is used for guidance purposes for college entrance. 

PUBLICATIONS: A number of reports have been issued regarding, the validity 
and uses of this test by the Ohio College Association, Ohio State Univer- 
. sity, Columbus, Ohio. 

OICLAHQMA - (one program) 

AGENCY: Evaluation and Testing Service, Extension Division, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

PERSON IN- CHARGE: Dr. Harvey C. Hansen, Extension Division, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

NATURE AND PURPOSE OF PROGRAM: The Evaluation and Testing Service of the- 
University of Oklahoma furnishes machine-scorable tests on a rental basis. 
After the tests are administered, all the material is returned to the 
Service, where the ansT^^er sheets are scored and results tabulated in a 
form that will be helpful in interpreting them. Some hand-scorable tests 
are available; v^hen these are used, the scoring and tabulating are done at 
the schoolSo V/lien schools o\m the necessary materials, they often send 
the used ansv/er sheets- to the department for scoring and tabulation. 
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Bie program covers ail grades from the first through the senior high 
school. Following are the types of tests given and their publishers: 

lypes of Tests: 

Mental Capacity Tests, Achievement Ifests, Interest Tests, Aptitude 
Tests, Adjustment Tests. 

Publishers: 

Bureau of Educational Research and Service (Iowa) 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colximbia University 

California Test Bureau 

Educational Test Bureau 

Educational Testing Service 

Houghton Mifflin' Company 

Mc Knight and McKnight 

Psychological Corporation 

Public School Publishing Company 

Science Research Associates 
■ Stanford University Press 
. Tforld Book Company 

Other services provided by the Extension Division of the University in 
connection with the testing program are a lending service, whereby 
teachers and administrators have access to sample copies of mental capac- 
ity, guidance, achievement, and other tests in order to help them with 
certain instructional or other problems; an advisoiy service, in v^'hich the 
department provides advisory information regarding selection and use of 
tests; and individualized assistance, which is given principals and 
terchers when further help of a specialized nature is needed. 

PUBLICATIONS s Evaluation and lasting Service , University of Oklahoma 
Bulletin, Extension Division, No. 1034, January 15, 1950. 

OREGON - (no program) 

PENNSYLVAl^J IA - (no program) 

RliODE ISLAND - (no program) 

SOUTH CAROLINA - (one program) ■ " 

kGENCY: University of South Carolina, Columbia, S* C, 

PERSON IN CHARC-E; Dr. Yf. C. McCall- Personnel Bureau, University of South 
Carolina, Columbia, S. C. 

NAIDRE AND PURPOSE OF PROGRAM; A Program of Educational Development Exami- 
nations in the Senior High Schools of South Carolina is projected. As a 
service program for the high school, the significance would be primarily 
tnat of a guidance program, affording helpful infonnation to students and 
parents, to teachers and school officials, and to colleges and business 
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firms. Tests used are: The Cooperative General Achievement Test, 
Cooperative English Test, General Educational Development Tests, all from 
the Educational Testing Service. 

PUBLICATIONS: Mimeogr(f'phed bulletin, entitled, A program of General Educa- 
tional De velopment Examinations in the Senior-High Sc hoo ls of South 
Carolina . '~ 

SOUTH DAKOTA - (one program) 

AGENCY: University of South Dakota, School of Education, Vermillion, S, Dak. 

NATURE AND PURPOSE OF PROGPiM: This program is called the South Dakota High 
School Scholastic contest progi'^an and is open to all high school seniors. 
A General Preliminary Exarainatiou and a Final Examination are given. The 
tests are not standardized but are developed by the faculty members of the 
University. Subjects tested are English, Social Science, Mathematics, and 
Science. Purposes of the contests are (1) the motivating of good scholar- 
ship, (2) the granting of aid to superior students, and (3) the using of 
examination results as a basis of selection of students for college work. 

PUBLICATIONS; High School Scholastic Contests in South Dakota , Batson, 
V/illiam H., University of South Dakota, Vermillion, 1945. 

Y/hat Happened to the Students in the Lov^est Quartile? , Batson, William H., 
South Dakota Academy of Science Journal, Vermillion, 194.9. 

TENNESSEE - (one program) 

A.GENCY: State Department of Education, Nashville, Tenn. 

PEPSON IN CHARGE: Joseph S. Avent, Director, Tennessee State Testing 
Program, State Department of Education, Nashville > Tenn. 

NATORE AND PURPOSE OF PROGRAM: In the elementary schools, grades 4, 5, 6, 
and 8 are tested,* All of the senior high school grades are tested — 
grades 9-12. In the elementary schools, the tests used are the Otis Quick- 
Scoring Mental Ability Tests (V{"orld Book Company)^ and the Language Arts 
and Aritnmetic parts of the Intermediate Form of the Stanford Achievement 
Test. In the senior high school the tests used are: Otis Quick-Scoring 
Tests of Mental Ability, Gamma (lYorld Book Company); Iowa Silent Reading 
Tests, Revised, Advanced (World Book Company); and Lee-Thorpe Occupational 
Interest Inventories, Intermediate and Advanced (California Test Bureau); 
and the lovra High School Content Examination (Bureau of Educatioral 
Research and Service), (this latter for seniors only). The purpose of the 
program "is that of securing, concerning the pupils involved, certain data 
of standard nature about those pupils, in addition to the incidental or 
anecdotal data picked up about them daily, which vail help understand tho5e 
pupils better, teach them better, and guide them better, educationally, 
. vocationally, and otherwise." 

PUBLICATIONS; Avent, Joseph E. Report of the Tennessee State Testing 

Profyam , issued by the State Board of Education, Nashville 3, Itenn. 1948. 




Part I, Grades 5 and 6. Part II, Grades 9, 10, 11, 12. 
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TEXAS ~ (one program) 

AGENCY: Texas Commission on Coordination in Education. 

PERSON IN CHARGE: Dr, H. T. Manuel, Director of Research for the 
Commission, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

NATURE AND PURPOSE OF THE PROGRAM: The testing program in Texas is designs! 
for many purposes, -4/ among which are (a) selection by institutions of 
higher learning, (b) placement in the ni^t courses in high school, (c) 
guidance and counseling, (d) control of learning, (e) remedial teaching, 
(f ) motivation, (g).- evaluation^, and (h) research. The program is flexible 
in that schools have a vdde range of choice of types of tests. For the 
.fourth and seventh grades, the Gray-Voltan General Achievement Tests, 
Intermediate and Advanced (Steck and Coapany), and for the high school, 
the Cooperative English Test (Educational Testing Service), are specially 
recommended. Other tests recommended for the high school level are tho 
Differential Aptitude Tests (Psychological Corporation), Kuder Preference 
Record (Science Research Associates), Information Blank, Emotional Adjust- 
■ ment (Steck and Company), and \7ord-Number Test of Scholastic Aptitude 
(Steck and Company), and for the elementary school the Y^ord-Number Test of 
Scholastic Aptitude, Form X (Steck and Company)* 

PUBUCAHONS: Testing and Test Results , Research Bulletin No. 29, Texas 
Commission on Coordination in Education, University of Texas, Austin, 
Tex., March 1949- 

Testing Programs, Visiting Teachers and Co unselors, Research Bulletin 
No. 30, Texas Commission on Coordination in Education, University of 
Texas, Austin, Tex., October 194.9- 

Planv^ and Reports, Spring 1950 , Research Bulletin No. 31, Texas Commissicn 
on Goordinati on Th Edli cation , University of Texas, Austin, Tex., March 
1950. 

UTAH - (no program) 

VERMONT - (one program) 

AGENCY: State of Vemont Department of Education, State House, Montpelier^ 
Vt. 

PERSON IN CHARGE: B. H. Peake, State Director of Guidance Services, State 
Department of Education, Montpelier, Vt. 

NATURE AND PURPOSE OF PROGRAM: The purpose of the program was originally to 
provide basic information concerning individuals who might be selected for 
teacher training at State expense. Test results are novf used also for 

4/ See Appendix for complete Statement of Suggestions for Every Test Results 
in Texas. 
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general guidance purposes. Only eleventh grade students are tested in 
this program. Tests given are: California Test of Mentaj Maturity; 
California Test of Personality; The Occupational Interest Inventory; and 
the Progressive Reading Test (all from the California Test Bureau). 

PUBLICATIONS; None. 

VIRGINIA - (one program) 

AGENCY: State Department of Education, Richmond, Va. 

PERSONS IN CHARGE: R. Claude Graham, Director, Division of Research and 
Planning; A. L. IVingo, Supervisor of Research, State Department of 
Education, Richmond, Va. 

NATURE AND PURPOSE OF PROGRAM: Ttie program in Virginia is composed of two 
phases. Tae nature and purpose of this test is stated as follows: 

1, The Eignth Grade Reading Test. "The lov/a Silent Reading Test will 
be administered to all eighth grade pupils in twelve-grade systems 
during the fall and spring. <. . It is hoped that eighth-grade 
teachers vdll-make the most of the diagnostic values that may be 
derived from an efficient use of this test. . o Presumably, the 
eighth-grade English teachers va.ll in general be assigned the respon- 
sibility of administering, scoring, and inte^^preting the results. . 

2. Cooperation with selected school diidsions in a testing program 
including general intelligence tests ^ aptitude tests, interest inven- 
tories, and a comprehensive achievement battery at various grade 
levels. Each program is adapted to local school guidance and 
instructional purposes. 

PUBLICATIONS: Superintendent's Memorandum, August 13, 194-8. Subject: The 
1948-49 Testing Program , Commonvrealth of Virginia, State Board of 
Education, ItLchmond, Vao^ mimeographed. 

Memorandum of October 4, 194B. Subject: The Eighth Grade Reading 
"Program. Commonwealth of Virginia, State Board of Education, 
RLchmond, Va., mimeographed. 

The Characteristics of a Good Eleme n tary School , Division of Elemen- 
tary Education, State Department of Education, Hichmond, Vao, 
December 1948 ("advanced copy), mimeographed. 

Looking At Pur Elementary Schools : A Tentative Guide for School 
Improvement Through Evaluation (Experimental Edition), Division of 
Elementary Education, State Department of Education, Richmond, Va., 
January 1949. 

Y/ASHINGTDN - (no program) 



Y/EST VIRGINIA - (no program) 
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WISCONSIN - (one program) 

AGENCY: Student Counseling Center, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis. 

PERSON IN CHARGE: E. Drake, Director, Student Counseling Center, 
74.0 Langdon Street, Madison 6, V»is. 

NAUJBE AND PURPOSE OF THE PROGRALI: The Henmon-Nelson test is administered 
to ninth grade students in the fall and eleventh grade students in the 
spring. The test results are used for advising pupils regarding course 
selection in high school and regarding entrance to college. The Strong 
Vocational Interest Inventory is administered on an optional basis to 
tyrelfth grade students in the fall. It is used most frequently for adv.5.ce 
regarding occupational goals. An Executive Committee of the High School 
Principals Association sponsors the program. 

PUBLICAXrONS: None. 

WYOMING - (one program) 

AGENCY: State of Viyoming Department of Education, Cheyenne, Vfyo. 

PERSON IN CHARGE: .Miss Louise Pedigo, Director, Elementary and Special 
Education, State Department of Education, Cheyenne, llyo. 

NAIURE AND FJRPOSE OF 1HE PROGRAM: The seventh and eighth grades are tested 
each year, uf?ing the Stanford Achievement Tests (V/orld Book Company), or 
others of similar type. These tests are administered under the supervi- 
sion of cojnty superintendents. The test results are used as a partial 
basis for promotion. The tovm schools follow individual testing programs 
in i7hich the -Stanford Achievement Tests or Metropolitan Achievement Tests 
(Y/orld Book Company) are most "widely used. In these individual testing 
programs, other tests are alpo used, 

RJMJCATtONS: None. 
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IV. STfLTE EVALUAHON PROGRAIS 



Due to the issuance of the 1950 Edition of the Evaluative Criteria, 
there is considerable adjustment in plans and methods used by States. Since 
the Evaluative Criteria, 1950 Edition, 5^/ are and vdll be used by many States 
for the evaluation of schools, this procedure v/ill be gone over at length. 
Other evaluative methods developed recently in State Departments of Education 
and by institutions of higher learning will also be listed in order by title. 
Tne folloY/ing is quoted in its entirety from the description given by the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards; 

^^Ihe Origin and Aims of the Cooperative Study 



"The Cooperative Study of Secondary-School Standards was organized in 
1933 to achieve the following major purposes: (1) To determine the 
characteristics of a good secondary school, (2) to find practical means 
and methods to evaluate the effectiveness of a school in terms of its 
objectives, (3) to determine the means and processes by v.^hich a good 
secondary school d9velops into a better one, and (4-) to locate ways in 
which regional associations can stimulate secondary schools to continu- 
ous growth. The study was extensive in natureo It included analysis 
of literature pertinent to the problem, development of evaluative 
iJiaterials, try-out of these ms^terials in 200 secondary schools, visita- 
tion of the try-out schools by competent educators, an extensive test- 
ing program, follow-up studies of graduates, and analysis of pupil and 
parent judgments of secondary' schoolSo Among the publications result- 
ing' from this study, three were used extensively in secondary schools 
throughout the United States. Ihey were E valuative Criteria , Educa- 
tional Temperatures , and How To Evaluate a Secondary School o 

"It was understood upon publication of the Cooperative Study materials 
that, future revision of all or some of them would be necessary. The 
changes and progress made in secondary education during the decade 
follov/"ing publication emphasized that a revision program should be 
tindertaken. Also, during the interval between 194-0 and 194-7, there had 
been assembled systematically from schools and persons using the evalu- 
ative instruments many valuable suggestions and vie^irpoints for modifi- 
cation of the materials. Plans for a revision program were matured 
durr'.ng 194-6 and 1947, and financial support ivas secured or promised 
from the regional associations, the General Education Board, and the 
funds built up by the Cooperative Study itself through sale of its pub- 
lications. In January 194-8, the revision program got under way. 

"Scope of the Revision Program 

"Major phases of the revision program included a careful review of re- 
search related to the Cooperative Study materials, examination of the 

5/ Cooperative Study of Secondary School Sta ndards, Merican Council on 
Education, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., v7ashington, D»C. 
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1940 Evaluative Criteria with reference to recent developments in sec- 
ondary education, development of revision materials and submission of 
the various drafts of these materials to educators for criticism, try- 
out of the tentative materials, and final revision and publication o 
Except for publication, these major phases were carried out during the 
years 1948 and 1949. 

"ExtensiYe contributions to the revision pr9gram were made by selected 
juries who reviewed the tentative materials and made suggestions for 
improvement. Membership on the various juries included representatives 
from schools of different sizes, public and independent schools, 
schools which emphasized programs of general education, and others 
which emphasized more specialized programs. Also senang on the juries 
were representatives of teachers colleges and schools of education, 
State and Federal departments of education, and representatives of. pro- 
fessional ciucational organizations. Cooperating classes at the Univer^ 
sity of Minnesota participated in the revision. Assistance was given 
by groups from the American Library Association and the National 
Association of Guidance Supervisors, These jury members and cooperating 
groups donated more than 4j500 hours of. professional service to the exaiv- 
D nation and criticisirv of the tentative revision materials. 

"Characteristics of the 1940 Materials Retained 

"During the years in which the 1940 publications had been used, it was 
revealed tlirough research studies, through reports on the use of the 
criteria, and through comments received at the executive office of the 
Cooperative Study that the materials had been of great value in bring- 
ing aoout improvements in secondary education. This was especially 
true when school staffs participating in an evaluation understood 
clearly uhe purposes,- procedures, and subsequent values connected with 
the ube of the evaluative instruments. The experiences of self-evalu- 
ation followed by a visiting-committee evaluation had proved worthwhile 
to the schools evaluated and to the visiting-committee members and 
their respective schools c The plan of specific checklist items followed 
by more general evaluation items v;as satisfactory. The statements of 
guiding principles appearing in each section of the criteria had given 
staff members a clear understanding of the important characteristics 
and fmctions of particular phases of the educational program*. The 
developnent of statements of philosophy and objectives based upon the 
needh of pupils had proved in some schools to be the most valuable part 
of the entire evaluation study. 

"Experience with the materials had indicated, however, that there ^vere 
changes which if incorporated would biding the materials up-to-date, 
would assist secondary-school staffs in using the materials more 
effectively, and Vfould increase the contributions of the evaluative 
instruments to the improvement of secondary-school programs. 
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^^Important Features of the Revision 

"Educators v/ell acquainted with the materials felt that there was a 
need to provide more assistance to a secondary-school staff in develop- 
ing its statement of philosophy and objectives. It was felt that staff 
members should register their judgments regarding the applicability to 
their oivn school of a great variety of educational needs of youth. 
Accordingly, a teaching staff in using the 1950 edition examines a 
detailed review of statements of common educational needs of youth. 
Educators participating in the revision felt that tYe staff after study- 
ing a complete summary of educational needs would be able to state more 
spMifically the objectives it should attempt to achieve and the means 
and methods which should be used in achieving the objectives o These 
revised procedures and statements are found in Section C, "Educational 
Needs of Youth," of the 1950 Criteria . 

"Another suggestion mentioned frequently during the use of the 19A0 
materials was the need for separate sections for the evaluation of the 
various subject fields included in the school's program. The 1950- 
edition includes fifteen separate blanks for the evaluation of these 
major subject fields in addition to one blank for the core program. 
Hie blanks contain divisions of checklist and evaluation items which 
provide opportunities to evaluate the follo;ving phases of each subject 
field: General Organization, Nature of Offerings, Physical Facilities, 
Direction of Learning, and Outcomes, The Direction of Learning division 
cf each blank contains items pertaining to the preparation of staff, 
ins time tional activities, instructional materials, and methods of eval- 
uation. Staff members who have used the separate sections report that 
the new blanks are convenient to use and that a comprehensive evaluation 
of the subject field resultso 

"The suggestion was also made that the revised publication should place 
increased emphasis upon the qualitative aspects of the secondary school 
being evaluated and, that undesirable emphasis upon the comparison of 
secondary schools should be avoidedo In light ox" these suggestions, 
two major changes appear in the revised materials ^ The rating defini- 
tions hnve been changed to emphasize both the presence of provisions or 
conditions desirable in a secondary school and their functioning, i.ee, 
the use made of them. The graphic summary of the evaluation now empha- 
sizes qualitative rather than normative data* The process for computing 
the graphic summaries has been simplified, yet the graphs indicate 
clearly the aspects of the school which are functioning well and also 
reveal those conditions 7/hich need to be improved. 

"A major change which facilitates use of the Cooperative Study materials 
is the inclusion of the Manual and Graphic Summary in the one volume 
entitled Evaluative Criteria . Included in the manual are procedures for 
conducting self-evaluations and visiting-committee evaluations. Althci:^ 
these procedures liave been used successfully in evaluating, they are 
presented for their suggestive value and are not intended to be pre- 
scriptive. The revised Manual, Section A, is particularly significant 



for secondarj-school principals Trfio are organizing evaluations in their 
ovm schools and for those v/ho are acting as chairmen of visiting com- 
mittees. 

"The General Committee of the Cooperative Study hopes that the revised 
Evaluative Criteria vdll continue the contributions of the 1940 pubii- 
cttions to the improvement of secondary education. It is also hoped 
that the present organization of the materials vdll facilitate their 
adaptation to the variety of secondary schools now in existence and 
that the materials will aid secondary-school staffs in meeting more 
effectively the educational needs of all youth of secondary-school age^ 
As the materials are used, comments concerning their effectiveness and 
suggestions for improvement will be ivelcomed* Suggestions may be sent 
to the Cooperative Study of Secondaiy-School Standax^ds, American 
Council on Education, V/ashington 6, D.C." 

Other procedures than those of the Evaluative Criteria have been devel- 
oped by State Departrrents of Education and others. Those developed by State 
'-Education Departments or in cooperation with them are described in the follow- 
ing documents, listed by States. 

Arizona 

Teaching Guide and Philosophy of Education: For Elementary Schools in 
Arizona.' Bulletin No. 1. State Department of Public Instruction. 
' Phoenix , Ari z . 1948 . 

Arkansas 

Checklist on Criteria for the Evaluation of Secondary Schools. (.Form 
of Annual High School Report.) State Department of Education, Little 
Rock, Ark., 1947. 

Guide for Study of the Elementary School* 1949-50. (Form 263.) State 
Department of Education, Little Rock, Ark., 1950. 

Delaware 

Goals and Objectives Through Curriculum Experiences in the Elemenl^^ 
School. Bulletin No. 51, 1949. State Department of Public Ins true ticn, 
Dover, Del. 

Illinois 

Characteristics of a Good School. School Board Reference Library. 
Pamphlet No. 7. Illinois Association of School Boards, February 1947. 
May be obtained from the University of Illinois, Urbana, 111. 
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Indiana 

An Evaluation of the Indiana Public Schools. Indiana Study Commis- 
sion. 1949 o May be obtained from the State Department of Education, 
. Indianapolis, Ind. 

K ansas 

Better Schools for feisas Children; A Handbook for Teachers. State 
Department of Education, Topeka, Kans, 1949. 

Maryland 

Some Suggested Criteria for Evaluating Maryland's Public School 
Program. Maryland School Bulletin, ' Vol; 3Qr PTo* l*- Sfete . 
Department of Education, Baltimore, Md. July 1949. 

New Jersey 

Self -Evaluation in the Elementary School. Elementary School Bulletin 
// No. 11, State Department of Education, Trenton, K* J» 1946. (try-out 

edition) 

New York 

Elemcrltfiry School Inventory. Part I. Third Edition, University of 
/ the 'State of New York, Albany, Y. 1941 

North Carolina 

A, Survey in Elementary Education: A Suggested Aid in Improving ele-- 
mentary schools. Division of Instructional Service, Department of 
Public Instruction, Raleigh, No C. 1949 <. 

Toward Better Elementary Schools: A Report of the 1949 Conference on 
Elementary Education. School of Education, University of North 
CarpUna, Chapel Hill, N. C. 1949. 

Ohio 

Ohio Elementarj^ School Standards. State Department of Education, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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Check-Chart for Standardization: Oregon Elementary Schools. State 
Department of Education, Salem, Oreg, 194.7. 



mnsylvania 



Elementary School Self^-Evaliiation. Reprint from the Pennsylvania 
School Journal, April 19^8* State Department of Education, Harrisburg, 
^ Pa. 19 AB. 



Jsxas 



Handbook for Self -Appraisal and Improvement of Elementary Schools. 
Revised Edition. Division of Elementary Education, State Department 
of Education, Austin, Tex. 194-8. 



Jtah 



An Instrument for Evaluation of Elementary School Practices in Utah, 
Department of Public Instruction, Salt Lake City,. Utah. 194-8. 



^. Jirginia 



Ihe Characteristics of a Good Elementary School, State Department of 
Education, Richmond, Va. March 194-9- 

Looking at Our Elementary Schools. Experimental Edition. State 
Department of Education, Richmond, Va. July 1949. 
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APPENDIX A 

SmmiENT OF PUIiPOSES OF STATE TESTING PROGRAM IN TEXAS 



" The Purpose of Tests . Tests, scales, and inventories are used to get 
infonzr.tion on human traits; and, of course, they are useful only as the in- 
formation they yield is useful. Frequently, the information received from 
tests is only a small part, or perhaps even no part, of the information needed 
for the solutions of educational problems. In other situations, they may make 
a major contribution. It is the purpose of 1he present article to offer a few 
suggestions relating to their possible use in dealing with a number of typical 
problems. 

" Selection . V/hen the number of persons to be chosen is less than the 
available supply, a problem of selection arises. Illustrations may be found 
which can accommodate only a fraction of those who apply, and the business or 
industrial concern which has more applicants than can be employed o The pro- 
blem arises even when no question of numbers is involved if it is decided 
that some applicants should be rejected because of less favorable chances that 
they would succeed if the opportunity were offered p Thus, a college might 
have room for more students than are found to meet its standards <^ 

"Selection can be made on various bases — for example, first-come-first- 
served, residence, age, socio-economic status, recommendations, school marks, 
personal qualities, and the like. Certainly in many situations the probabil- 
ity of success will be a strong consideration. The dean of admissions of a 
college or medical school may be expected to offer the available opportunities 
to young people who seem most likely to succeed and to reject the applications 
of thoae who seem most likely to failo The personnel manager, similarly, 
wants io employ applicants yrho give greatest promise of performance at a high 
level* 

"Vfhat part can tests play in the process of selection? The first an- 
sror is that they should play only a part. Information from other sources 
should also receive full consideration. The next thing \3 to note that pre- 
diction from test results rests on probability rather than certainty^ Vfhen 
persons are arranged in order of their test scores j the most v/e can say is 
that tho3e whoae scores are high, have-, so far as our data are concerned, 
greater chance of success and that those whose scores are lov Ixave less 
ciianoe of success. There is no sharp dividing line above v^hich all will suc- 
ceed and below vMch all v/ill fail. 

" Placem ent. In education and in many business and industrial situa- 
tions a type of selection occurs that iriay perhaps better be designated as 
plfcicement. The pi'oblem in this case is not one of selection or rejection in 
the over-all situation, but one of placement among a variety of opportunities o 
Thus, the State may accept the responsibility of educating all children and 
yet reuerve the right of placement in one or another tirpe of opportunity 
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according to prohabiiity of success. Industry in like manner may open its 
doors to nearly all applicants but exercise a great deal of care in placing 
them in jobsTfrerc thoy give gi:eatest promise of success. Illustrations are 
not hard to find, 'Ihe problems of placement in a particular grade or wurse 
frequently arises in school and college, vihen pupils are grouped for instruc- 
tion, the problem of individual placement is inevitable. Correct placement 
increases the chances that they will have their maximum opportunity for 
development. In business and industry a v/orker who would fail in a position 
of one type might be a marked success in another. 

"Certainly some of the information needed for intelligent placement can 
be secured from tests — but not all. Age, maturity, experience, interests, 
objectives, and other factors are cf ten important considerations. V/e must re-- 
call also that placement, like selection, includes prediction, and that pre- 
diction can be made only in terms of probabilities rather than certainties. 
Persons who have the responsibility of placement should be continually alert 
to modify decisions in the light of experience. 

" Guidance and Counseling . TIcie word placement seems to imply arbitrary, 
action on the part of an administrator, but it need not; placement may follov; 
the desires of the pupil or employee^ In any event there are many situations 
in which individuals may or must make their oY/n decisions. Often they need 
help. Assistance in making choices is knovm as guidance. Counseling is one 
of the processes used in rendering this assistance. 

"A youth v/ho is stmaggling with the problem of vocational choice fre- 
quently needs information concerning occupations and concerning his own. qual- 
ifications in relation to various possible occupations. Tests, scales, and 
inventories may provide a significant part of this inf omation, giving him in- 
sight into his aptitudes, achievements, interests, and personal traits. The 
greatest difficulty is in interpretation, and it is this that makes a large 
part of the difference between the mere tester and the qualified counselor. 
The misuse of tests by persons, often of good will but inadequate preparation, 
threatens to undermine' confidence in their proper use. Undoubtedly one of tte 
urgent needs of both pre-service and in-service training of teachers and coun-- 
selors is increased attention to tests and their interpretation. 

"Counseling on problems of personal adjustment can sometimes profit 
from the use of tests, but the tests to be used or whether they should be used 
at all is a matter to be decided in the individual case. Counselors often 
find it advantageous to give the client a large share of responsibility rela- 
tive to the information to be sought. Afterall, if the client is sufficently 
mature, tl;e problem is his^own; the counselor's function is merely one of 
assistance. Naturally, the counselor should be prepared to give assistance 
at a high professional level. • 
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<< Control of Learnin go Tests are useful also in the learning situa- 
tion to enable the teacher to adjust ir.ateiial, methods, and objectives to the 
needs, abilities, and interests of individual pupils « This general problem 
of helping the individual to make the most of his possibilities . ia still the 
number-one prolilem of teaching. Obviously, dealing vdth individuals intel* 
ligently requires a great deal of information, of which an important part can 
be secured from tests — the teacher's own tests as well as those that can be 
secured ready-made » 

" Remedial Teaching . A special phase of the control of learning is 
that of""dealing with deficiencies of one kind or another- A number of chil- 
dren have unusual difficultywLth reading, with other subjects like arithmetic, 
spelling, or foreign language, or with particular phases of a given subjects 
Some have unusual problems of adjustment to the social situation or unusual 
difficulties in developing a normal emotional life. Sometimes it requires a 
great deal of skill to find the exact nature of the difficulty and to recom- 
mend appropriate remedial procedures o Professional Y/orkers in this area are 
frequently called clinicians as distinguished from counselors* Actually, 
however, the v:ork and training of clinicians and counselors have much in com- 
mon. Counselors would be much better prepared for their work if they were 
prepared to understand and diagnose learning difficulties, and certainly 
clinicians need to be skilled in the techniques of counseling. 

"Tests are of value to the clinician in diagnosing more accurately 
the nature of the difficulty and in finding abilities, achievements, and 
interests that should be taken into account in a remedial program* 

" Motivation . A testing program can be used as a valuable stimulus, to 
both pupils and teachers. Both the teacher and the learner tend to emphasize 
materials included in tests. Sometimes this tendency leads to unv/ise use of 
the contents of the teist. In a test of information, for example, the partic- 
ular items of the test are likely to be mere samples of a much larger body of 
information and in themselves relatively unimportant , As well as serving to 
invalidate the test for repetition with the same pupils^ teaching the partic- 
ular items of information would be relatively futile as a device for learning 
the subject-matter which they represent. 

"On the other hand, the tendency of an anticipated test to influence 
teaching and learning can be put to good use- Tiiis is one reason why tests 
of achievement should include exercises designed to test complex activities 
like applying knowledge to new situations, relating experiences in one field 
to experience in another, and judging the soundness of conclusions o Even if 
it could be shov/n that equally good results in grading the pupils could be 
obtained \yj tests of simpler processes, the advantage of including exercises 
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I.ch on their face appear to sample the objectives of the course must not 
i overlooked. (The Forty-fifth Yearbook, Part I, of the National Society 
[r the Study of Education, entitled The Measurement of Understanding /The 
diversity of Chicago Press/j is recommended as a source of suggestions for 
»sting.) 

'♦Evaluation. Teachers and pupils alike need to evaluate their progress 
toward the goals v/hich they have set. Measurement can and should lend preci- 
xiion to this process. There should be more of the » before » and 'after* type 
■i-X testing, in which pupils are given substantially the same test at the be- 
ginning of the course as will be used at the end. In many cases it will be 
hound that students who appear to have profited most from the course on the 
■^asis of final accomplishment really had a major part of their superior 
■ichievement when the course began* The testing program should include tests 
^Iso of aptitudes, interests, and emotional factors so that achievement may 
.i}e seen in better perspective. Evaluation is a difficult process requiring 
^he consideration of information from many sources. 

"Research. The precision which tests are designed to give is a spec- 
ial asset in research. In this process the experimenter is asking a ques- 
Jtion, and setting up controlled conditions from which he hopes to obtain at 
fleast a partial answer. Obviously it is highly desirable that all observa- 
^tions be as accurate as they can be made* It should be noted, however, that 
j3 great deal of the success of the study vail depend upon the design of the 
|Dxperiment and the interpretations that are made. Persons who simply give a 
jgi^oup of tests without carefully planning the program' in relation to some 
[problem are likely to find it difficult to use the results in later research. 
This point is an important one for teachers v/ho wish to give tests for use in 
a maj^ter^s thesis. The problem and procedure should be carefully outlined in 
advance of the testing." 
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APPENDIX B 

ADDRESSES OF PUBLISHERS OF TESTS LSNTIONED IN STATE 'lESnHG PROGRAMS 1/ 

Bureau of Educational Research and Service, State University of Iowa, 
lov/a City, Iowa. 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. 

California Test Bureau, 

5916 Hollyvfood Blvd. 5 Los Angeles, Calif. 
110 South Dickinson Street, Madison, Wis. 
'206 Bridge Street, New Cumberland , Pa. 

Educational Test Bureau, 

720 V/ashington Ave*, S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
3433 V/alnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
2106 Pierce Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 

Educational Testing Service, 

20 Nassau Street, Princeton, N. J. 

464.1 Hollywood Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

McKnight and Mcknight, 109. %st Market Street, Bloomington, 111. 

Ohio College Association, UnD.versity of Ohio, Columbus, Ohio^ 

Psychological Corporation, 522 Fii*th Avenue. New York, N.Y. 

Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, 111. 

Science Research Associates, 228 South V/'a bash Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Sheridan Supply Company, Box 837,- Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Stanford University Press, Stanford University, Calif* 

Steck Company, Austin, Tex. 

V/orld Book Company, 

Yonkers , N . Y . 

2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago, 111. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
.441 V/est Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 

707 Browder Street, Dallas, Tex. »w 
121 Second Street, San Francisco, Calif. 



1/ This list does not include the names of those State -testing agencies 
constructing their o;vn tests. 
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